THE BUSY ARCHITECT
ditional practice of making the front outer wall structural, or as containing the structural members, and to place this constructive framework back, so that the frontage is merely a screen, chiefly of glass. In the ground floor of the Herpich store there is consequently an unbroken shop window front, made much larger by the elimination of front stanchions. In the upper stories wide bands of glass are enclosed by moulded bronze frames, and separated by bands of cream limestone, the two top stories being set back. It will be seen from the illustration that the facade is symmetrical, and is flanked at either end by projecting features above the ground floor, projections which are square towards the centre and with curved returns at the outer extremities.
Underneath the bronze window-sills are troughs for concealed lighting, so that at night the light reflects on to the bands of limestone, and illuminates the firm's name and advertisements. There is also concealed lighting in the showcases. The advantage of this method is that by concealing the source of light the spectator from the street is not dazzled. This was the first time that a building was displayed at night by calculated effects of lighting.
When this building was completed it suffered the fate of many new and original works, and was abused and criticized. The Mayor of Berlin had endeavoured to prevent the building being erected to this design, which was, he said, 'shaming the street3.
In a letter Mendelsohn quotes a criticism which refers to the building as a 'coarse butchery of outlines and masses3, and he remarks that ethe psychology which demands ornaments and flourishes has not yet quite disappeared1. Eight years later this Herpich store building was protected by the Government from deterioration, and was referred to as 'master work'. That it has now become a standard example of store architecture is obvious from numerous imitations on the Continent, and later in England. The facade, however, is by no means so impressive as those of his later stores at Stuttgart and Chemnitz. The length of the fagade was not sufficient for the grand horizontal movement which made these so dramatically arresting, while the projections at the sides, designed in accordance with bye-laws, seem less satisfactory than if the arrangement were reversed as in the Chemnitz store, where the main mass projects beyond the staircase windows at the sides.
With his mind dwelling so much on the future, and on the possibilities of the new architecture and its effect on civilization, it was inevitable that Mendelsohn should turn his thoughts to America, where the actual traditions of the land were of recent history, while the older traditions
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